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AGRBEGULETURAB. face, always in motion, agitated by every wind, | stables, is regarded as serving to destroy the con- 
| s . . . . . '° ths . . 
a | are not altered in quality, and do not become un-|tagious miasmata of epidemic and epizootic dis- 


ON THE USE OF LIME AS MANURE. 
BY M. PUVIS. 


(Concluded } 


OF THE EXHAUSTION OF THE SOIL BY LIMING. 


41. “ Lime,” it is said, “ only enriches the old 
men: or itenriches fathers and ruins sons.” This 
is indeed what experience proves, when, on light 
soils, limed heavily, or without composts coming 
between, successive grain crops have been made 
without rest, without alternations of grass crops, 
or without giving to the soil alimentary manures 
in suitable proportion. It is also what has hap- 
pened when magnesia, mixed with lime, has car- 
ried to the soil its exhausting stimulus. But when 
lime has been used in moderation — when, with- 
out overburdening the land with exhausting crops, 
they have been alternated with green crops — 
and when manure has been given in proportion to 
the products taken off — the prudent cultivator 
then sees continue the new fecundity which the 
lime has brought, without the soil showing any 
sign of exhaustion. No where has there been 
complaint made of argillaceous soils being dam- 
aged by lime; and the productiveness of light 
soils is sustained in every case that the lime was 
used in compost. 

In America, where the lime of oyster shells has 
taken the place of that of magnesian limestone, the 
complaints of the exhausting effects of lime have 
ceased. 


HEALTHINESS GIVEN TO THE SOIL AND THE COUN- 
TRY BY CALCAREOUS AGENTS, 


42. The unhealthiness of a country is not caused 
by the accumulation of water,nor from soil being 
covered by water. Places on the borders of wa- 
ter do not become sickly, except when the water 
has quitted some parts of the surface which it 
previously overflowed, and the summer’s sun heats 
the uncovered soil, and causes the decomposition 
of the remains of all kinds of matter left by the 
water, and contained in the upper layers of the 
soil. ‘Thus, ponds are not unhealthy except when 
drought, by lowering the waters, leaves extensive 
margins bare, to be acted on by the sun and air. 
In rainy years, fevers on the borders of ponds are 
rare, 

Epidemic diseases most often rise on the bor- 
ders of marshes laid dry — in the neighborhood 
of mud thrown out of ditches or pits — and in the 
course of bringing new land into cultivation, where 
the ploughed soil is for the first time exposed to 
the sammeér’s sun. In the interior of Rome, the 
vineyards and the gardens are remarkably unheal- 
thy — while the sickliness disappears where the 
emanations from the soil are prevented by buil- 
dings. In the Pontine marshes, they cover the 
dried parts with water, to arrest the danger of 
their effluvia. It is then from the soil, and not 
from the waters at its surface, that insalubrious 
emanations proceed. 








Waters placed on the sur-! infected buildings, upon the walls and mangers of 


healthy ; but whenever they are contained in some | eases, 
place without power to receive exterior influen- | Lime destroys the plants of humid and marshy 
ces, or to have motion, they are altered in their | soils,and makes those suitable to better soils spring 
odor, taste, and consequently injured in relation to| up: then its effect is to give healthiness or vigor 
health. to the soil, to dry it, and make it more mellow 
Whenever water then, without covering the soi!,/ and permeable. The water then is no longer 
penetrates the upper layer without being able to} without motion, and altered consequently in its 
run through the subsoil, it remains without motion | condition. ‘The limed soi] then, to the depth it is 
and stagnant, within the soil — is changed by the | ploughed, onght to change the nature of its ema- 
summer’s sun, serves to hasten the putrefaction of | nations as well as its products: and if the lower 
the broken down vegetable remains in or on the | strata or subsoil, send up emanations, this effluvia 
mould, and the exhalations from the ground be-/in passing through the improved layers of soil, 
come unhealthy. Thus are all drained marshes, | where the calcareous agent is always at work and 


of which the surface only is dry, while the water | developing all its affinities, ought also to be modi- 
still penetrates the subsoil — thus, all the poses, fied, and take the character of those of the upper 
of rivers which have been covered by recent in-| bed, The limed soil then, it would seem, ought 
undations of summer, are unhealthy ; thus also, to be made healthy. 

(for a great and unhappy example,) the argilo- But what we maiptain here by induction, by 
silicious plateaux, whenever the closeness of the | reasoning, is fortunately a fact of extensive expe- 
subsoil does not let the water pass through, pro-| rience. Among all the countries in which lime 
duce, in dry years, at the close of summer, em-| has carried and established fertility, there is not 
anations which attack the health of the inhabi-| cited, that I know of, a single one where inter- 
tants, mittent fevers prevail — while they have never 

43. But this unhappy effect appears almost no | disappeared in a country, even where an active 
where in calcareous regions: the margins of lakes | culture draws good products from the impermes- 
and ponds there situated do not produce the same | ble argilo-silicious soil. 
unhealthiness, and even the marshy grounds there 44. To extend the great benefit of healthiness 
are less unhealthy. to the whole of a country, it is no doubt neces- 

The waters which spring out of, or run over/ sary that the whole country should reéeive the 
calcareous beds, are always healthy todrink. ‘The| health-giving agent. However, on every farm, 
borers of Artesian wel!s are anxious that the wa-| in proportion as liming is extended over its sur- 
ter which they obtain, to be good, may come out! face, the chances of disease will beseen to dimin- 
of the calcareous strata which they go through. | ish —and the healthiness of the country will keep 
When the waters which hold carbonate of lime in| pace with the progress of its fertility. 
solution in carbonic acid run over the surface, 
they give health to the meadows, in changing the 
nature and quantity of the products. 

Linneus thought that the unhealthiness of most 
countries depended on the natme of the water, 
and was owing to the argillaceous particles which 
they contain ; now these argillaceous particles are 
always precipitated by the calcareous compounds. 
For this reason, the waters which stand upon, or 
run over marl or calcareous rock, are almost al- 
ways limpid and clear, because the argillaceous 
particles have been precipitated by the effect of 
the solution in the water of calcareous principle, 
which is itself dissolved by an excess of carbonic 
acid, 

We are not far from believing then, that throw- 
ing rich marl, or limestone, into a well of muddy 
and brackish water, might have the effect, in part 
at Jeast, of clearing it, and making it healthy to 
drink, This remedy, if it should be as useful 
as we think, at least, could not produce any in- 
jury. 

Lime, in all its combinations, destroys the mias- 
mata, dangerous to life. Its chloride annihilates 
all bad odors, arrests putrefaction, and in short, 
has subjected the plague of Egypt to the skill and | provements keeping pace with the progressive in- 
courage of Parisot. The white wash of lime upon | crease of crops, would be insensible. The state 

: | would grow in force, in vigor, in wealth, in an 











RESULT OF THE USE OF IMPROVING MANURES ON 
THE SOIL OF FRANCE IN GENERAL, 


Three fourths of the whole territory of France, 
to be rendered fruitful, have need of calcareous 
agents. If the third of this extent has already re- 
ceived them, (which we believe is above the truth) 
upon the other two-thirds or the half of the whole, 
the agricultural] products, by this operation, would 
be increased one-half or more, or one-fifth of the 
total amount. But agriculture, in enriching itself 
will increase its power, its capital, and its popu- 
lation ; and will naturally carry its exhuberant 
fortes, its energy and activity to operate on the 
greater part of the 7,000,000 of hectares of land 
now [en friche] untilled, waste, and without pro- 
duct. By bringing these Jands into cultivation 
and fertilizing them by liming, or by paring and 
burning the surface, they would be made to yield 
at least one-sixth of the total product. ‘The gross 
product of the French soil, then inereased by a 
third or more, might also give employment and 
sustenance to a population one-third greater than 
France now possesses; und this revolution due 
successively to the tillage of the soil, to annual im- 
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active and moral population, whieh would be de- | 
voted to peace, and to the country, because it! 
would belong to this new and meliorated soil. And | 
this great result would be owing simply to apply- 
ing calcareous manures to the extent of the sotls 
of France which require them! | 

46. Upon our extent of 54,000,000 of hectares, | 
our population increased to 44,000,000, would have 
for each, one hectare and a quarter, and would be 
less confined than the 24,000,000 of inhabitants of 
the English soil, who have only one hectare to 
the head ; and yet our soil is at least as good, and 
it is more favored by climate. And then our neigh- 
bors consume in their food at least a fourth or 
fifth of meat, while only one-fifteenth of the food 
of our population consists of nfeat; and as there 
is required twelve or fifteen times the space to pro- 
duce meat as bread, it follows that twice the ex- 
tent of soil is necessary to support an Englishman 
asa Frenchman. Hence it results, that with an 
increase of one-third, our population would still 
have a large surplus product which would not ex- 
ist in England, with an equal increase of popula- 
tion, and equal increase of products of agreul- 
ture. 

But this prosperity of the country, (yet far dis- 
tant, but towards which, however, we will be ad- 
@anced daily,) would be still much less than in the 
department of the North, where a hectare nearly 
supports two inhabitants. And yet they have 
more than a sixth of their soil in woods, marshes, 
or unproductive lands: they have, besides, anoth- 
er sixth, and of their best ground, in crops of com- 
merce, which consume a great part of their ma- 
nure, and which are exported almost entirely. 
This prodigious result is, without doubt, owing in 
part to a greater extent of good soil than is found 
elsewhere ; but it is principally owing there, as 
well as in England, to the regular use of calcare- 
ous manures. As we have seen, more than two- 
thirds of this country [the North] belongs to the 
class of soils not calcareous, to the argilo-silicious 
plateaux, and makes use of lime, marl, or ashes of 
all kinds. 

47. After this great result of increased produc- 
tiveness, that upon health, although applied to the 
least extents of surface, would be most precious. 
Upon one-sixth of our country, the population is 
sickly, subject to intermittent and often fatal fe- 
vers, and the deaths exceed in number the births, 
Well! upon this soil without marshes, calcareous 
manures would bring a growing population, more 
numerous than that of our now healthy parts of 
the country — and as labor would offer itself from 
every side, these regions, made healthy, would 
soon be those where the people would be most 
happy, the richést, and the most rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers. 

48. If we are not under an_ illusion, the calca- 
reous principle and its properties upon the soil, 
form the great compensation accorded by the Su- 
preme Author to man, in condemning him to till 
the earth. ‘Three-fourths of our soil, seem not to 
produce, except by foree of pain and labor, the 
vegetables absolutely necessary for man. On all 
sides, and often beneath this surface so little fa- 
vored, is found placed the substance necessary to 
the soil to render it as_ fertile as the best ground, 
to enable the cultivator to use for his profit, the 
vegetable mould which it contains and has been 
accumulating for ages —and to cause the entire 
soil to be covered by a population, active, moral, 
and well employed. And this precious condi- 








| 





ment, this active principle of vegetation, is only 
needed to be applied in small proportions, to ob- 
tain produets of which the first harvest often com- 
pensates for all the labor and expense. And to 
complete the benefit, insalubrity, which afflicts the 
unfertile soil, disappears ; the new population finds 
there atthe same time, strength, riches and health. 
There, without doubt, is one of the most happy 
harmonies of the creation, one of the greatest bles- 
sings with which the Supreme Author has endow- 
ed the laborious man who is devoted to the culti- 
tion of the earth. 





Maxms ror Farmers.—1. The farmer ought 
to rise early, to see that others do so, and that 
both his example is followed and his orders obey- 
ed. 2. The whole farm should be regularly in- 
spected, and not only every field examined, but 
every beast seen, at least once a day. 3. Ina 
considerable farm, it is of the utmost consequence 


‘legs in a sitting posture. He next attaches to « 
limb of the tree the cords by which his harness 
is to be operated, and the lower shafts of the har- 
/ness, cords with loops of sufficient size to admit 
the insertion of his great toes. With his web thus 
/arranged he is prepared to commence weaving. 
|'This he does by putting his toe into the loop of 
‘the cord attached to that part of the harness which 
he wishes to tread down, and then with the shut- 
tle introduces the woof and beats up by striking 
,the threads of the woof with the shuttle instead 
,of a battese. The shuttle is in the form of a net- 
‘ting needle and longer than the breadth of the 
; web. With this rude apparatus he manufactures 
(a fabric, of which an Italian silk-weaver would 
be proud, 

| If the silk manufacture in China is so simple 
and so easily performed, can it not be successfully 
been profitably prosecuted in a country already 
| abounding in machinists, with ingenuity to invent 


to have hands especially appropriated for each of | and skill to execute, the most perfect machinery 


the most important departments of labor, for there 
is often a great loss of time where persons are 
frequently changing their employment, and the 
work is not executed so well. 4. Every means 
should be thought of to diminish labour, or to in- 
crease its power: for instance, by proper arrange- 
ment five hands may do as mueh labor as six per- 
sons, according to the usual mode of employing 
them. 5. A farmer ought not to engage ina 
work, whether of ordinary practice, or internal 
improvement, except after the most careful inqui- 
ries ; but when begun, he ought to proceed in it 
with much attention and perseverance, until he 
has given ita fair trial. 6. It is a main object in 
management not to attempt too much, and never 
to begin a work without a probability of being 
able to finish it in due season. 7. Every farmer 
should have a book for inserting all these useful 
hints which are so frequently occurring in conver- 
sation, in books, and gathered in the course of his 
reading, or in a practical management of his farm, 





MANUFACTURE OF SILK IN CHINA. 

Mr Arwitt,— In your last number was a de- 
scription of silk-growing in China, preparatory to 
the manufacture, into a great variety of beautiful 
fabrics which are so extensively used and worn in 
this and other countries. It is presumed that 
some description, detailing the mode of manufac- 
ture, and how they do the thing in China, would be 
acceptable to those who take an interest in the 
subject of silk culture. Itis known that the Chi- 
nese exercise the most patient and laborious in- 
dustry, with the most simple and rude instruments, 
to prepare the soil, cultivate the mulberry, feed- 
ing the worms and reeling the silk, wholly by 
hand labor; and yet they manufacture the most 
elegant and delicate fabrics, in a way equally sim- 
ple, clumsy, and inapplicable,— and is thus de- 
scribed in the excellent and valuable “ Practical 
‘Treatise on the Culture of Silk, by 'T. G. Com- 
stock, Esq., Hartford, editor of the Silk Cultu- 
rist,” who, on the manufacture of silk, says, — 
“In India the weaver weaves his web in the open 
air. 
generally under a tree, tliat its foliage may pro- 
tect him from the scorching rays of the sun. He 
then extends the threads, which compose the warp 


of his intended fabric, lengthwise, between two | 


bamboo rollers, which are fastened to the ground 
by means of wooden pins. He then digs a hole 
in the earth large and deep enough to contain his 


He first selects a station for his operation, | 


} in the world ? — Northampton Courier. 





GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS. 

It is surprising how much may be saved in fam- 
ilies by the exercise of a judicious economy, and 
how much may be wasted by the want of it. 
“Gather up the fragments which remain, that 
nothing be lost,” should be written in large let- 
ters and in a conspicuous place, in every house 
and especially in every kitchen. Servants will 
rarely give themselves the trouble to save, unless 
they know that the eyes of their employers are 
upon them; and even when watched as closely 
as possible, they will waste much. 

These remarks have been suggested by observ- 
ing, as we often do, barrels of coal ashes standing 
upon the side walk, in which we have observed a 
good deal of coal that might have been saved by 
taking the trouble to sift the ashes, An obser- 
vant old gentleman speaking of this waste of fuel, 
said he believed that thirty-three per cent. of the 
coal purchased in this city was thrown away. It 
is estimated that the amount of coal consumed 
and wasted in this city, is 300,000 tons per an- 
num, which at $6 per ton, would cost $1,800,000. 
Now, if even 12 1-2 per cent. of this is thrown 
away, it is evident that there is a loss to the con- 
sumer of $225,000, which it is believed is amply 
sufficient to supply all the poor of the City and 
Liberties with fuel. 

The wealthy may say, where is the use of our 
economising, we are able to lose all our servants 
waste. True, but it must be recollected that by 
thus wasting or not economising, you enhance the 
price of coal, by creating a greater demand for it, 
and thereby injure tsose who are Jess able than 
yourselves to bear the high prices which all have 
now to pay for the fuel.—If therefore a regard 
for your own interests will not induce you to pre- 
vent waste, a regard for the general good, ought 
to influence you to do it. — Philadelphia Herald. 





American Mecuanics. — As a proof of the 
high estimation in which the mechanical genius 
of our country is held in the opinions of the Pa- 
cha of Egpyt, an advertisement is now in course 
of publication by several of the New York pa- 
pers, requiring millwrights and engineers, “ to fit 
up and manage a steam rice mill in Egypt ; also 
'a cotton seed oil mill.’”’ The advertisement adds 
‘mone but active Americans of good character, 
| *&e.” will be engaged. 
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DISEASES OF SHEEP. 

Disease or tHe Lunes.-—Sheep are subject 
to be diseased in the lungs, which is easily per- 
ceived by their breathing, or by their coughing. 
Nothing requires a more speedy remedy ; for 
they grow incurable, when it is neglected but a 
short time, and die, as men in the consumption. 
Change of their pasture is essential to the cure — 
without it no remedy is effectual. It is owing to 
cold, and generally attacks sheep that have been 
kept on low grounds in wet weather. 

When any of the flock exhibit symptoms of dis- 
eased lungs, drive them into an enclosed pasture 
where there is short grass and a gravelly soil: and 
where there is spring or other running water.— 
Bruise a basket fu { of the leaves of colt’s foot, and 
press out the juice.— Mix these, and bruise as 
much garlic as will yield about a fourth part as 
much juice as one of the others. Mix all togeth- 
er, and add to them a pound of honey, an ounce 
of aniseeds, and an ounce and a half of elecam- 
pane. Give a quarter of a pint of this warm, to 
every sheep that is affected, once a day, and it will 
by degrees make a perfect cure. 

aad * * * * 

Scas.— This is a disorder to which sheep are 
very liable. When they are kept in dry whole- 
some pastures they are but seldom afflicted with 
the scab: but when they are on low wet grounds, 
or get under the drippings of trees in bad sezsons 
they are frequently affected by it, in the severest 
manner.— The symptoms are scurfy skins, which 
in a little time rise to scabs — the wool grows 
loose and the sheep pine and become lean. 

if they are attacked in a season when they can 
be sheared, it should he immediately dene, as 
nothing is so sure to effect a cure. If the season 
will not admit of shearing, they must be washed 
with soap suds, made very strong, and used warm 
with a piece of flannel or a brush. After this, 
they must be turned loose into a clean pasture, 
and driven Up again as soon as well dried, and the 
sore parts Of the skin must be well wetted with 
lime water. The scurfy part of the skin must be 
regarded ; and the doing this three times, at two 
days distance each, will generally effect a cure. 
But if it fail, the parts that have been thus wash- 
ed and cleaned, must be anointed with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of tar and grease, and they 
will soon be perfectly well. No inward medi- 
cines are required, for the complaint is only of the 
skin. 

Foor Worm.— Sheep are liable to breed worms 
between their feet; principally, however, when 
they are kept in wet pastures, It is very painful 
to them, and will make them pine away. It is 
perceived by their frequently holding up one foot; 
and setting it tenderly down, 

Let the foot be washed clean, particularly be- 
tween the toes, and there will be found a little 
lump like a tufi of hair. This is the head of the 
worm. It isto be taken out with care, for it is of 
a tender substance, and if it be broke in the foot, 
it will occasion inflammation, The best method 
is to open the flesh on each side of it, and then, 
by means of a pair of nippers, to take it out. 
Dress the wound with tar and grease melted to- 
gether in equal quantities, and turn the sheep 
loose. It is better to put it into a fresh pasture ; 
for if the same disorder returns, it is generally 
worse. 

Tue Ror.— This is the most destructive dis- 


| 


rain it is contagious and generally spreads through | Rar Srorper. — A friend at our elbow wish- 
the whole flock, and often over the neighboring | es us to mention a method of stopping out rats 
country. Flocks that are fed upon open com-| from cellars. ‘The varmints dug down on the 
mons are more subject to it than such as have outside and came in under the cellar wall. In 
shelter, and are taken care of at night. It fre-| order to put a stop to this business of theirs, he 
quently prevails in cold seasons and when drib-| carefully dug down and deposited a goodly lot of 
bling rains come on soon after shearing. Want) blacksmith’s cinders, in such a manner that their 
of food will also occasion this disease ; as will | ratships would have to dig or gnaw through it in 
likewise the eating of such grass as is full of un-| order to get in. 

wholesome plants. ‘These are among the causes | They have since disappeared, probably giving 
of this fatal distemper; but the worst and most| up the scratch as hardly worth the wear and tear 
commou is infection. Keepsheep out of the way lof teeth and toe nails. — Me. Far. 

of these causes of the rot, and the same care will | 
preserve them from most other disorders to which | 


Recipe. — When a horse has bots, it may often 
they are liable, damp grounds are always danger- , 


be known by his biting his sides; when he has 
ous, and especially in wet seasons. | many, they often throw him into great pain, and 

When asheep is infected withthe rot, the white | he jays down, rolls, and if not cured soon ‘ties 
of the eyes look dull, and they have a faint as-| When it is believed that a horse has the ems a 
pect, the animal is feeble, and his skin is fou] — the above symptoms, give a pint of pisbetinend 
the wool comes off in handfulls with the least) milk; which the botg are fond of, and they will 
touch, and the gums look paie and the teeth foul. | jet go their hold on the horse, and feast on the 
He will also be dull and listless in motion, and | milk. Immediately give the horse a small quan- 
heavy, as if his legs were not able to carry him. | tity of oats or other provender, in which put two 
Many are generally infected at a time, and the first | thirds of a common fig of tobacco pulverized. 
sare must be to remove them from the sound | If he refuses the provender thus mixed, steep the 
ones, and put them in a close fold, ‘They must! same quantity of tobacco in a pint of boiling or 
have but little water, and their food must be dry | warm water, until the strength is out, as we say, 





hay and oats. Bleeding is destructive in the rot, 
The fact that sheep fed in salt marshes, never 
have the rot, suggested salt asa remedy. Itis a 
good preventative but notan infallible cure. Tho’ 
the farmer cannot rely upon it, yet among other 
remedies, it is highly useful, 

The following remedies and treatment have of- 
ten effected cures. Bruise an ounce of the grains 
of paradise, and four ounces of juniper berries 
dried ; add to these, four pounds of bay salt, and 
half a pound of loaf sugar, grind them well to- 
gether, and sprinkle some of this upon the hay 
and oats that are given to the sheep. Let this be 
continued three days, and look from time to time 
to the eyes, and examine every other way, to see 
whether they mend or grow worse. Sf there be 
signs of amendment, let the same course be con- 
tinued ; if not,the following must be used. Steep 
four pounds of antimony in two gallons of ale, for 
a week —then give the sheep this every night 
and morning, a quarter of a pint ata time. Boil 
a pound of the roots of avens, and two pounds of 
the roots of master-wort, in two gallons of water, 
till there is not more than six quarts remaining— 
strain this off, and press it hard, then pour a pint 
of it into a pailful of water that is to be given to 
the sheep for their drink. 

By these means, carefully managed, and under 
a good regulation in cleanness, dryness and warmth 
the rot will often be cured. This is all that can 
be promised — for there are times when the dis- 
ease is so rooted, and when the temperature of the 


air so favors it, that nothing will get the better of | 


it. Ifthe sheep have a distaste to their food, be- 
cause of the saltand other ingredients mixed with 
it, they must be omitted for two or three feed- 
ings, and then given in less quantity.— Silk Cul- 
turist. 





Lire Sparn.— A _ nautical gentleman who wit- 
nessed some experiments made with Mr Arm- 
strong’s Life Spar, has expressed to us his unqual- 
ified approbation of its invaluable utility and im- 
portance, as a means of preserving life in cases 
of accident or danger on the sea.— ew Bedford 


ease to which sheep are subject. Like the mur- | Gazette. 


| then put in enough cold water so that the whole 
| will filla common junk bottle, and turn it into the 

horse. When it reaches the bots it kills them, as 
all will believe, who have ever spit tobacco juice 

on a worm or similar insect. ‘The horse in jess 
| than twenty hours will void all his bots; there is 
| no mistake in this, though no patent has been ob- 
| tained, 

The writer would not have it tried on an old 
poor horse in the fall or first of winter, for he 
would certainly recover, to the damage of his 
owner. 

If one worth curing is affected with bots, and 
the symptoms are severe never stop for the milk, 
but in with the tobacco, — this is the kill alj, — 
Ibid. 


Pouttry. — The celebrated agriculturalist, 
Arthur Young, says, ‘the poultry house should 
contain an apartment for the general stock to 
roost in, another for setting, a third for fattening, 
and a fourth for food. If the scale is larger, 
there should be a fifth for plucking and keeping 
feathers. If a woman is kept purposely to attend 
them, she should have her cottage contiguous, 
|that the smoke of her chimney may play upon 
the roosting and setting rooms; poultry never 
‘thriving so well as in warmth and smoke; an 
| observation as old as Columella, and strongly 
|confirmed by the quantity bred jn the smoky 
}cabins of Ireland.” 





Experiments. — There is no way of making 
|improvements in farming, but by experiments. 
| If the farmer is informed of, or has conceived 
la different and better method of culture, or man- 
horney in any branch of his farming, he is to 
| test the goodness of that method by experiments ; 
| and, if these prove successful, he may congrain- 
| late himself, on having performed an act which 


\is servieeable to bis country and honorable to 


| himself. — Fiarmer’s Assis. 
Mr Westbrook, of Muskingum Co. Ohio, has 
found that the Chinese Mulberry grows with the 
| greatest Juxuriance in that soil, 
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ADDRESS | than one, and every load judiciously applied, is | ly community, who have no oppressive taxes to 
Delivered before the Plymouth County Agricultural better than a silver dollar, Convince them that complain of, and who, by a reusonable share of 
Society, at their Anniversary, held at Bridgewater, | three good cows are better than half a dozen poor industry, can participate in the comforts of a civ- 
Oct. 12th, 1836, by Rev. Mr Carll, of North Bridge- | ones, and so of all other stock. Convince them ilized life. In short, it is the extreme folly, for a 
(that raising their own bread stuff, and a little to| man for the sake of living, to deprive himself of 
sell, is far better than “ going to New York to | the comforts of life. 

The art of Agriculture is daily becoming bet- | mill.” Convince them that two blades of grass; The desirable positions in the west and along 
ter understood, the sciences of geology and chem- | may easily be madeto grow where only one grew | the thoroughfares are preoccupied ; there are two 
istry ure beginuing to be applied, and already do | before. Convince them that experience is the lines of canal and rail-road, uniting the east and 
we begin to witness the benefits. The old, worn | mother of iinprovement, and improvement the true | west now in operation; one through New York, 
out, exhausted lands of some of the maratime | source of wealth, and the other through Pennsylvania. There are 
states, are being resuscitated by the application of | Convince them of these simple truths, and in- ! others projected and in progress, intended to unite 
arl, found in exhaustless abundance in New Jer- | duce them to practice accordingly, and the work | Boston with the west, by the way of Albany, the 





water. 


(Conelnded.) 











sey and Maryland, and which is now effecting | is done, 


that which lime-stone and gypsum have effected 
in some other states. 
the states are awakening to the vast importance 
of this subject; scientific men are now making 


| 


You will then bring mind and body to act jn uni- 


ural sphere in the scale of existence. You will 
place him in the road to higher eminence, 


| Cincinnati. 
The legislature of some of son. You will elevate the husbandman to y's nat- | northern route, are New York, Albany, Buffalo, 


He | 


| Chesapeake with the Ohio, and Charleston with 
The desirable points in the great 


| Detroit, Chicago and New Orleans; besides in- 


termediate places of Jess note. In these points, 


geological surveys, and we may reasonably ex- | will think for himself, he will be learned, he will | speculation has done her work, and property is up 


pect, that the earth: will be called upon to yield | be wise, he will be wealthy and influentia 


those mineral riches, which have been hid from 
the foundation of the world. 
every branch of industry will be greatly benefitted 
by these efforts; none more than agriculture ; 


there is doubtless enough in the bowels of the | 


earth, to restore the surface to its original fer- 
tility. 

Agriculture, as a science, has therefore received 
but little attention; we adhere to the modes of 
tillage practiced by our forefathers, continue to 
plough, and sow, and reap in much the same man- 
ner, and the last hundred years have not added 
much to farmimg asa science. Improvements 
have been made indee«, in utensils, and labor- 
saving machines have been invested, but the na- 
ture of different soils, the preparation and due 
mixture of manures, the chemical action of the 
salts they contain, the introduction of new objects 
of culture, and other important matters, have been 
but little studied and understood, Were these 
things appreciated as they deserve, this County of 
Plymouth might be, for the most part, converted 
into a garden, and made to blossom like the rose. 
As an example of what the climate and soil of 
this county and section of country are capable of 
effecting by proper culture, turn your attention to 
the vicinity of the metropolis.— Look at Roxbury, 
(a name expressive of its quality,) and see what 
cultivation will do: it is a garden ; grass and flow- 
ers, trees and fruits, grow, and bloom, and ripen 
on the surface of the rocks, and declivities of the 
hills. 

The following extract from the “Maine Farmer,” 
edited by Dr Holmes, is fraught with good sense 
and is to the present purpose. 

“If I may be permitted to advance an opinion, 
(says he) I will say, that judging from daily ob- 
servation, it would seem that many believe the 
exercise of mental and physical powers have no 
sconnection in the business of husbandry ; that our 
fathers and grandfathers thought all that was nec- 

essary to think upon the subject, and that nothing 
rema.ins ‘or us to do, but work, work, work, with- 
out ewen thinking that we have power to think, 
'Therefc ire, if we lay a ‘firm basis on which to 
build up the ir minds in wisdom and knowledge ;’ 
We must ; irst’ Convinee them that the course pur- 
Sued by ou'r fathers and grandfathers in relation 
to husbandry - | 3 by no means the best course. 
Convinee ¢ he ‘™, that in general, a small farm is 
better than a ta “Be one. Convince them that a 
dittle well tilleg ', ‘8 better than much half tilled. 


Convince them zhi two loads of manure is better 


| 











}.?? 
. 


How is this necessary science to be obtained ? 


gage an agent properly qualified to visit different 
parts of the county, to deliver Jectures on the science 
of agriculture, it would awaken that spirit now 
dormant, and would prove a most powerful aux- 
iliary in promoting the objects contemplated by 
this assembly. 

There are publications on this subject, cheap 
and easily procured by all, which should be in 
the hands of every farmer; I allude to Chaptal’s 
Agricultural Chemistry, and Doughty’s “ Com- 
plete Practical Farmer ;” the former re-published 
in Boston, the latter published in New York. 

The direct effect of this course would be, to'in- 
crease your crops, to enhance the value of your 
farms, and to check the restless spirit of emigra- 
tion, the desire of bettering his condition by change 
of place, so natural to man, and which so often 
ends in utter disappointment. It is by no means 
desirable to break the ties of social life, to relin- 
quish the advantages of a state of society, the 
growth of ages, the benefits resulting from insti- 
tutions that have become exceedingly valuable, 
imparting a moral influence to every class of the 
community, the blessings of education provided 
for our children ; and all this to be relinquished, 
abandoned, for what? a section of land in the 
woods ; a log cabin with one apartment, as a shel- 
ter from the elements: and surrounded by girdled 
trees of enormous size, that must die, before the 
sun can shine upon the ground; secluded from 
society, subjected to the fevers of the country, re- 
mote from medical aid, and frequently in want of 
the common necessaries of life. That this is the 
lot of thousands who indulge this love of change, 
and who seek their fortunes in the “far west,” is 
true beyond a doubt; especially those who have 
large families and small capital. The monied 
man may purchase improved lands, and he may do 
so here, or any where; not so the poor man, he 
must make his calculation to sit down in the 
woods, with his wife and his children, and like 
the poet’s three-legged stool, which in the course 
of ages, and the slow progress of society, gradual- 
ly rose to the elegant sofa or fashionable ottoman, 
his log hut, may, after many a year of toil and 
hardship, give place to a more commodious man- 
sion. By this time the parents will have grown 
gray, or “ will have gone the way of all the earth,” 
and their children or grand-children enter into 
their labors. Surely, this is a great sacrifice for 
men who can command the blessings of an order- 


| to its maximum value. Misrepresentation, by in- 
| terested speculators, will indeed continue, the bub- 


It is possible that| by reading and study ; were this socicty to en- | ble will continue to be blown until it bursts ; but 


| there is a point of value, a level, to which all prop- 
(erty must ultimately come ; beyond which all is 
| artificial and unstable. 

| By way of conclusion, let us sum up the whole 
matter, by drawing a comparison between the ex- 
isting condition of the New England States, and 
that of the west. 

Here, your winters are of longer duration, and 
perhaps a little colder; the north-east winds are 
frequent and annoying, but it is an ocean breeze, 
not loaded with pestilential vapor, but with saline 
particles, which render the air pure, salubrious 
and invigorating. 

In the west, the evaporation is from fresh wa- 
ter lakes, rivers, prairies, swamps, and immense 
forests, filling the air with a superabundance cf 
unwholesome vapor, causing disease, and enfee- 
bling the springs of life. 

Here, again, your soil is more difficult of cul- 
ture and less abundant in products ; but it is just 
such a soil and such a climate as is calculated to 
develope the energies of man, and sustain a vig- 
orous race. On the otber hand a warmer clime, 
and more spontaneous growth, has an unfavera- 
ble influence on the human powers. In every 
quarter of the globe, the sons of the north have 
been bold, hardy, patient of fatigue, whilst those 
of the south have been comparatively a feeble, 
enervated race, 

It was the northern hordes that overturned the 
Roman empire, and the northern Tartars that con- 
quered the Chinese. 

Here, your land does not yield so much, but 
the produce bears a good price, and finds a rea- 
dy market; there, the produce is plentiful but 
cheap. 

Here, you have an extensive commerce and ac- 
cess to foreign market, the sea with all its facili- 
ties, and abundant supplies, which the waters af- 
ford in greater variety of seals and shell, amply 
compensate for any deficiency in the vegetable 
kingdom. 

Here, you have various manufactures, skill 
and industry, with their concomitant advantages. 

The west are almost entirely dependent on the 
east, for these articles, whether foreign or domes- 
tic. 

Here, the means of education are ample, your 
moral and religious institutions are of a high or- 
der, your literary and scientific community second 
to none in the country, and those arts which refine 
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and embellish life, and which contribute so much 
to our enjoyments, are here. 

Ina recent state of society and in a mixed com- 
munity, many years must elapse, numerous gen- 
erations pass away, before these inestimable bles- 
sings can be realized. 


The farmers, from their numbers and peculiar 
situation, form the bone and sinew of our coun- 
try ; sparse and scattered, they are exempted from 
those agitating passions, those sudden outbreaks, 
which convulse men in crowded cities ; they are 
relieved from the vanity, the pride, the rivalry, the 
crime, incident to multitudes of men crowded 
within the narrow bounds ofa city. A city isa 
voleano, at times belching smoke, and flame, and 
desolating lava, but its destructive effects are con- 
fined to a small circle; the smoke is dispersed 
and the sparks quenched before they reach the 
abode of the husbandman. Let us have _ intelli- 
gent, industrious and contented farmers, and there 
will be nothing to apprehend for the stability, the 
union and constitutional liberties of our country. 





Sponranrovus Comrustion. — Farmers, look 
out — take warning —and be carefulto have your 
Hay well cured, before you put it into your barns. 

Mr Seth Root, of Otis, in this State, lost fifteen 
tons of good hay, by putting it into his barn too 
green, notwithstanding he had taken the precau- 
tion to give it a good sprinkling of salt. 

For several days, Mr R. noticed his hay-mow 
to be gradually sinking at the centre, and was 
much perplexed to divine the cause —the last 
week having occasion to ascend it, to throw down 
some hay for his cattke —had taken off but a 
small quantity, when ona sudden a stream of 
flame, smoke and cinders burst upon him, that 
well near suffocated him, at the same time his 
feet gave way he found himself ingulphed to his 
shoulders in smeke and embers, from which situ- 
ation he fortunately very soon extricated himself, 
rather singed, and gave the alarm of fire; his 
neighbors by timely exertion, extinguished the fire 
and saved his barn, The hay was put into the 
barn, the fore part of August, when ignition took 
place, and why no indication of the fire was soon- 
er discovered, is left to the decision of the learned 
and curious.— Hampden Whig. 





Mr Cocaran’S MANY-CHAMBERED RiFLE. — 
This rifle has just been submitted to a fair, but a 
Strict trial, at the United States Arsenal, in this 
city, and the writer has seen the report of Capt. 
Ramsay and Lt. Scott, under whose supervision 
the trial was made. The rifle was fired one thou- 
sand and eight times, and was in the same order 
at the termination as at the commencement of the 
firing. 

In order to test the influence of rain, and wet 
from other causes, water’ was put into the cham- 
ber, and left there for an hour and ten minutes ; 
the rifle was then discharged, and with the same 
effect as before. The cylinder in this rifle thus 
tested, contained nine chambers — and in a com- 
parative trial, instituted bé.ween it and Hall’s car- 
bine, both pieces having been loaded, the whole 
nine discharges were made from the rifle before 
a second could be made from the carbine. 

During the whole trial not a single cap missed 
fire, and at the distance of one hundred and fifty 
yards, with ten grains of powder, the ball perfor- 








ted inch pine board, and was dJattened against a 
brick wall behind it. 
Some apprehension was ertertained that, from | 


Valuable Importation of English Stock. 
A great treat to the admirers of blooded Stock, 
was afforded on Saturday last, on board the Ship 


the contiguity of the charges, accidental ignition |China, which was enjoyed by a large number of 


might be produced. To prove the entire free- | 


citizens. A collection of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 


dom of this rifle from this danger, Me Cochran | 2nd Dogs, imported for those enterprising gentle- 


placed loose powder in the chambers over the | 
balls and around the caps; and, so circumstanced | 
it was discharged as safely as before. 

Captain Ramsay observed that, with the closest 
scrutiny he could not discover any objection to 
Mr Cochran’s invention. And Lieutenant Scott | 
says, that for simplicity, it surpasses any thing of 
the kind he has ever seen, and that its quality as 
a firearm, can be summed up in three words — 
“IT IS PERFECT.” 

The foregoing is the substance of the reports, 
the terms being, in general, unchanged, and not 
in any instance strengthened ; and after these tes- 
timonials, the writer would deem it impertinent 
to add his own favorable impressions and convic- 
tions. The thing hasbeen examined and estima- 
mated at the right quarter.—Washington Globe. 





Honey.— In passing through the garden em- 
ployed by the American Institute, our attention 
was directed to some boxes of Honey, of a clear 
white and beautiful transparent appearance, such 
as has seldom been seen in the New York mar- 
ket. It is presented by Messrs Wincox & Cone, 
of West Broomfield, Ontario County. One of the 
firm has furnished us with the following state- 
ments.— Vv. Y. Gazette. 

“ Last spring we had not far from 220 swarms, 
this fall we had 420; nearly all the young swarm 
are good to winter over. We have taken from 
our bees, 700 Ibs. of box or cap honey; in addi- 
tion to this, we furnished all in the vicinity where 
we live, with boxes, showing them how to man- 
age, promising to buy all the honey that was built 
in them. This added to our own, made 5,651 
Ibs. All of this was taken away without destroy- 
ing a single swarm of bees. Near seven-eighths 
of this honey, was of the white, such as is exhib- 
ited to-day ; it arrived in New York market the 
ninth of September; near two-thirds of it is al- 
ready sold. We have adopted this plan to make 
our bees profitable, and not destroy an insect that 
is such an example of industry.” 





Mr Wuirmarsu, and his Agent here, Mr C. P. 
Huntingdon, are both assailed in the Genesee Far- 
mer and Albany Silkworm, with unsparing sever- 
ity, because the mulberry seed they have sold does 
not at all germinate,and because it is not the gen- 
uine Morus Multicaulis, but as Mr Whitmarsh as- 
serts, a Chinese Mulberry of superior quality. — 
These gentlemen are charged in very unequivocal 
terms, with practising on the credulity of the pub- 
lic and imposing upon them with gross deception 
and fraud. Mr Whitmarsh and his agent here are 
altogether superior to any thing in the form of 
wilful deception. They neither of them would 
stoop to the slightest species of fraud, and we 
pledge ourselves to those who do not personally 
know these gentlemen, that their integrity and 
honesty cannot be impeached by any man. We 
refrain from farther details,as they both will pub- 
licly set right this matter.—.Vorthampton Courier. 











Economy is the parent of integrity, of liberty | 


men, Cols. Hampton and Singleton, were, through 
the politeness of Captain Larmour, examined by 
those disposed to view them, in the different apart- 
ments in which they were so safely brought out, 
and in such fine order, as to show no other ap- 
pearance that they had just been led from their 
appropriate lodgings on shore, where they had 
been receiving every required attention. Their 
landing was effected in the course of the afternoon 
and evening, and that in a manner which preven- 
ted even the possibility of an accident. 

The following is a list of the importations for 
Col. Hampton. 

A bay yearling colt, by the Colonel, out of Post- 
huma, by Whalebone — cost $1600. 

A bay filly, by Emilius, dam Ada. 

A chestnut filly by the Colonel, out of Peri — 
a beautiful animal. 

A chestnut filly, by Prima, out of Dolphine, by 
Whisker. 

A bull and cow of the-short horned Durham 
breed — a pair of really splendid animals — the 
latter of extraordinary size. 

Six sheep, rams and ewes, of the pure Leices- 
ter breed, 

Col. Singleton’s importations are as follows :— 

A brown filly, by Sultan, out of Rachel. 

A bay filly, by Tranby, out of Elfida, by Whale- 
bone. 

A bay filly, by Chateau Margeax, out of Curi- 
ose. 

Five couple of Fox Hounds. 

A selection of full bred Setters. 

A couple of beautiful white English Terriers — 
Charleston Courier. 





New Hers ror Catrie.—We find ina French 
paper an account of anew plant, the name of 
which is not given, lately introduced in England, 
as a forage for cattle. It was discovered growing 
on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. This northern 
plant possesses the peculiarity of sending out new 
Sprouts as soon us itis cut, thus keeping up a sup- 
ply for the whole season. It bears the most rig- 
orous winters, it affords a most nutricious food 
for cattle, and flourishes best in cold and damp 
grounds. The English farmers look upon it as 
an important acquisition, 





Pronine Gooseserries.—A very suitable sea- 
son for performing this operation is in winter, and 
it may be done whenever mild or open weather 
will permit. Gooseberries, in order to produce 
good fruit, should be kept thin of branches; all 
the irregular and crooked ones, and old worn out 
bearers, should be cut out, leaving the most thrifty 
and the straihgtest shoots, which would be at near- 
ly equal distance asunder, As the admission of air 
and light is essential to the perfection of the fruit, 
it will generally be necessary to prune off all su- 
perabundant shoots of last year’s growth, and the 
lateral shoots on the larger branches, always cut- 
ting closely, so as to leave no stumps. A good 
terminal shoot should always be leftto each branch 
except it be unusually long, when it should be 


and ease, the beautiful sister of temperance, of | removed and a good lateral one left in its place, 


cheerfulness and health. 


| — Yankee Farmer. 
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BOSTON, WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC, 21, 1836. 
HAY PRESS WANTED, 

A correspondent wishes to erect a Hay Press of the 
best kind, and desires information of the most approved 
now in use, with the costs of making and erecting com- 
plete. 








PLOUGH WANTED. 

It is likewise desired to know what kind of Plough, 
now in use, is best calculated to turn a large furrow com- 
pletely over, and to the depth of at least 4 inches, and 
where they may be seen and proved. 

By rne Eprror.— We submitted the foregoing que- 
ries to Mr J. R. Newell, Proprietor of the Boston Agri- 
cultural warehouse, and were favored with the following 
reply: — We have a model of a good Hay Press, left 
with us, but no description or price given — expect to 
hear from the owner daily. Tloward’s Ploughs are de- 


cidedly the most approved. 





FARMERS’ WORK. 

Liquip Manvre.— In Flanders, and some other parts 
of Europe, the farmers not only make reservoirs for li- 
quid manure, but take the pains to leach their solid ma- 
nure, apply the liquid part alone to their growing crops, 
and use the strawy part, or whatever is not readily dis- 
solved in water, as manure for potatoes. We shall here 
make some remarks on the importance of liquid manure 
in horticulture. 

Mr John Robertson, F. H. 8. Nurseryman, Kilkenny, 
in a communication for Loudon's Magazine, has the fol- 
lowing remarks: Amongst the many advantages which 
horticulture has derived from Mr Knight's enlightened 
application of science to its practice, we may reckon as 
not the least important, his earnest and repeated recom- 
mendation of liquid manures. In general, liquid ma- 
nures have not that importance attached to them by 
gardeners, which they merit. They may at all times 
be resorted to with advantage ; but in a number of in- 
stances, and particularly where immediate effect is re- 
quired, no other manure can be so well applied. To 
enumerate their uses and preparation, however, would 
demand more consideration than I am able to bestow ; 
my present object being safely to point out a material 
for that purpose, which I have long availed myself of 
with success, though it seems to be overlooked by most 
gardeners —It is soot. 

Sir H. Davy characterizes soot as “a powerful ma- 
Aure, posssesing ammoniacal salt, empyreumatic oil, 
and charcoal, which is capable of being rendered soluble 
by the action of oxygen, or pure vital air,” all which 
component parts rank high as nutritious and stimulating 
manures. On meadows | have used soot to great advan- 
tage in substance, and though sown by hand, one dres 
sing gave me always heavy crops of hay for two succes- 
sive seasons: but this is a wasteful mode of applying it, 
a great proportion of its ammonia, one of its most active 
ingredients, being volatalized and dissipated in the at- 
mosphere. When dissolved in water there is no waste, 
it is all available, and for horticultural purposes I have 
mostly used it in that state, mixing it up in the propor- 
tion of about six quarts of soot to a hogshead of water. 
Asparagus, peas, and a variety of other vegetables, | 
have manured with it, and with as much effect as if J 
lad used solid dung; but to plants in pots, particularly 
pines, I have found it admirably well adapted; when 
watered with it, they assume a deep healthy green, and 
I generally use it and clean 


grow strong and luxuriant. 
water alternately, and always overhead in summer, but, 
except for the purpose of cleansing, it might be used 


constantly with advantage, and though I cannot speak 
from my own experience, never having had scale or bug 
on my vines, yet 1 think it probable, as the ammonia it 
contains is known to be destructive to these insects ina 
state of gas or vapor, that in a liquid state, if it does not 
totally destroy them, yet that it will in a great degree 
check their progress. 

Other materials for liquid manures are often difficult 
to procure, and tediousin the preparation ; but soot, suf: 
ficient for the gardener’s purpose, is almost everywhere 
at hand, and in a few minutes prepared. 

Were gardeners more generally aware that no ma- 
nures can be taken up ina state of solid by plants as 
food, and that they can only be absorbed by them in a 
gaseous or liquid state, to which all solid manures ap- 
| plied must be previously reduced, before any benefit can 
| be derived from them, they 
itate the process, by using them in a liquid state. 
houses where the rain has not access, it appears to me 


would, in many cases facil- 
In 


superior to any other mode of administering manures to 
trees. 

It would, we believe, be easy for most farmers to wa- 
ter their grass grounds, &c., with liquid manure, by 
the use of water carts, similar to those which are used 
for laying the dustin Boston, and other cities. The 
Farmer's Assistant gives the following directions for 
using sea water, and liquid manure of any kind may be 
applied in the sime way : 

* Sea water might be carried from the sea, some dis- 
tance on the land to advantage, in the following man- 
ner: Take a one horse cart, and suspend a tight box, 
rightly shaped, under the axletree, the box having a 
valve in the under side; drive the cart into the water, 
and the valve opens and lets that fluid into the box; 
and, when the cart is driven out, the valve closes and 
holds the water. 

“ When tne cart is driven out on the ground on which 
the water is to be spread, this operation may be perform- 
ed in the manner we shall next describe: A tube is to 
be provided, say twelve feet in length, with small holes 
bored into it at the distance of six inches apart, and the 
ends of the tube closed ; attach this to the under side of 
the box, cross ways, at either end so as to be out of the 
way of the wheel of the cart. When you come to 
where the water is to be spread, it is to be let out of the 
box into the valve, by an aperture for that purpose ; and 
as the cart moves along, the water runs ont of each of 
the small holes in the tube, and thus sprinkles over a 
piece of ground of twelve feet wide, till the whole is ex- 
hausted. 

“With the next load, begin where the water ceased 
running before, and thus continue the watered strip 
across the field. Then take another strip of twelve feet 
wide, adjoining that already watered, and thus proceed 
till the whole has been gone over. 

“ In thie’ way a man could carry out, say forty cart- 
loads a day, at the distance of half a mile, or half that 
number, if a mile ; as but little time need to be spent in 
loading or unloading. About ten loads of a hundred 
gallons each, would probably be sufficient for an acre at 
one time.” 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Saturday, Nov. 26, 1836. 
Mr Fessenpen: The specimens of Fruits this day 
were all excellent, and as the season advance, the exhi- 
bitions become of more interest tothe Horticulturist. 
The following were from Mr Vose, the President : 
Duchess de’Angouleme, Capiaumont, or Frederic of 
Wertemberg, and Princess St. Germain Pears. 











Marigolds Bellflower, Hubbardston Nonsuch and Au- 
tumn Pippin Apples. 

From Mr Manning: True Napoleon, Figue of Na- 
ples, Pears. The last, past eating, and the Fall Harvey 
Apples. 

From Col. Wilder : Columbian Virgalieu, procured by 
him, from Westchester County, N. Y., from the original 
tree. 

For the Committee, 
B. V. FRENCH. 





Saturday, Dec, 10, 1836. 


Pears. By Col. M. P. Wilder. 
Also, Beurre d’Aremberg, large and excellent. 

By Mr John Clapp. Culotte de Suisse. 

By Mr 8S. Sweetser. St. Germain, very large. 

By some person unknown. A small Bergamotte 
shaped pear, sweet and melting. 

Apples. By John Clapp. Baldwin. 
some large yellow apple. 

By L. P. Grosvenor, Spitzemberg and black Gilly- 
For the Committee, 

L. P. GROSVENOR. 


Young’s baking pear. 


Also, a hand- 


flower. 





Great Fire at Wasnineton.— On the night of the 
14th, and morning of the 15th inst., the public buildings 
at Washington, containing the City Post Office, the gen- 
eral Post Office, and the Patent Office, were consumed 
by fire. The fire is generally attributed to an incen- 
diary, and both Heuses of Congress have taken meas- 
ures to inquire into the facts in the ease. We are in- 
formed that nothing was saved from the Patent Office, 
where the Joss must have been immense and irrepara- 


ble. 


Provision.— It will be seen by referring to our price 
current, that mess Beef is quoted $1,00 a barrel higher 
than last week. Some of the principal holders decline 
selling below $15,25, 6 mos. The packing season is 
now about over, and the quantity put up is said to be 
much Jess than last season. 


Expresses.— The President’s Message was brouglit 
from Worcester to Boston on Wednesday evening, in 
two hours — 20 miles an hour! The distance from N_ 
Haven to Boston, 134 miles, was performed in 7 1-2 
hours. The message was carried to Newburyport from 
Boston in 21-2 hours. ‘The Eastern Stage Company 
run an express from Boston to Portland with the Mes- 
sage. From Topsfield to Portsmouth, 32 miles, the trip 
was accomplished in 2 hours and 5 minutes. 

On the Sth of November, 1799, an express was pub- 
lished in the Boston Advertiser, which had been receiv- 
ed from West Point, dated Oct. 29. lt was an impor- 
tant letter from Gen. Greene. In 1830, the President's 
Message which was delivered to Congress on Tuesday 
at noon, in Washington, was in Boston at 10 ojclock 
the next evening. 

—— —— 

BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay. Dec. 19, 1836, 

Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 

A market 730 Beef Cattle 
Swine. 100 Beef Cattle unsold. 

I'rices—Beef Cattle — Prices have declined consid- 
erably, and we reduce our quotations, viz. afew extra at 
$5 75: first quality at $6 a6 50; second quality at 5 25 
a5 75; and third quality at $4 a 4 75. 

Sheep —We noticed the sale of lots as follows: a lot 
ordinary at 1 67; also, lots at 2 25, 2 50, 275, 3 25 3 50 
and 375. A few fine Cosset Wethers $9 each. 

Swine.—In demand. A few hundred could readily 
have been sold. At retail, 9 and 10 for those weighing 
over 60, under 50, 10 and 11. 











or 


779 Sheep and 125, 
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BOOKS. 

CHARLES WILLIAMS, No. 20 Cornhill, has for sale a 
very valuable work entitled Cattle; their Breeds, Manage- 
ment and Diseases, with an Index. Publhshed under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. Also 

‘lerrible Tracturation, and other Poems. 
Caustic, M. D. &e. Third American edition 


By Christopher 
Dee. 21. 





SUGAR BEET MANUAL, 

Just published and received, a Manual of the art of 
Making and Refining Sugar from Beets, including the culti- 
vation of tke Plant, and the various improvements in the 
manufacture. Translated from portions of the treatise of 
M. M. Blachette and Zoega, as published, with additions by 


M. J. De Fontenelle. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
Dec. 21. JOS. BRECK & CO. 





HORSES, 

10 Horses can be taken to winter on the best of English 
hay, in the vicinity of the city; the very best attention will 
‘ Apply at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 
Dec. 21. 


be 
Ro 


eee to them, 
52% 


Yorth Narket street. 














HORTICULTURAL REGISTER. 

Just published the number for December, 1836. 

CONTENTS. 

Article 1, Remarks on the Use of Soils in the Growth of 
Plants.—2. On the Culture of Cape Bulbs. — 3. Turnip- 
Rooted Ca! bage.—4. Improvements in Cultivation.—5. The 
Rose Bush. —6. On the Culture of the TuberOse.—7. On the 
History of the Polianthes Tuberose.—8. Notes on the Forest 
Scenery im North America —9. List of New and Rare Plants. 
10. An Address delivered before the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, at their Eighth Anuiversary.—I1. On Prop- 
agating Plants by Grafting, Budding and Inarching.—12. 
Miscellaneous Articles. —13. Gardener's Work for December. 
14. Close of the Second Volume of the Horticultural Reg- 


ister. 
Subscribers can have their volumes neatly bound by leav- 
iag them at the New England Farmer Office. 
‘The first number of the third volume will be published on 
the first of January, 1837. Subscription $2,00 per year. 
Dec. 17. 


FRENCH SUGAR BEET. 

We have just received a fresh lot of French Sugar Beet o1 
this year’s growth. T'ne cultivation of the Beet for tre man- 
ufaciure of sugar, is exciting the attention of farmers gene- 
rally throughout the country, and bids fair to be one of the 
inost important branches of domestic industry. Saady soi's 
formed by alluvions and deposits of rivers are very favorable 





to the growth of beets; but the best soils for the purpose are 
those taat have the greatest depth of vegetable mould. The 
yroduce from an acre is very great. ‘I'wo and a half pounds 
is requisite to seed au acre. The seed may be sown broad- 
east, or in drills. We confidently recommend the article here 
offered. It is pure and of the right kind, selected with great 
care from imported roots. For sale at the New England Seed 
Store, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


Nov. 9, 





TO PLOUGHMEN. 

The subscriber has upwards of 300 acres of meadow land, 
now in sod, near the city of New York, that he wishes 
ploughed as early in the course of the next year as practicable, 
He wishes to contract for the whole, or any part. It must be 
ploughed four inches deep, the furrow must be turned com- 
pletely ever, so that the whole will lie flat. To plough a 
great part of this land, advantageously and speedily, a double 
team of light cattle is preferable to one pair of heavy oxen. 
Provender for men and cattle, can be procured on the prem- 
ises. Apply by letter, directed to Anthony Dey, No. 63 
Cedar street, corner of Nassau street, New York, by mail or 
otherwise, stating terms, &c. A. DEY. 
New York, Nov. 30, 
COCOONS WANTED. 

Adam Brooks, South Scituate, will pay $4 per bushel for 
cocoons (of the first quality) raised the present year— the 
cocoons must be stripped ot the floss, and the chrysalis killed, 
either by steaming or by camphorated spirits; they must be 
dried immediately after, in the sun, until they are perfectly 
dry and will rattle by shaking, and carefully packed in dry 
Loxes; not pressed but shaken down —to be delivered at 
Adam Brooks’s, South Scituate, Mass., orto J. R. Newell, 
No. 52 North Market street, Bos’on. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New England Farmer, 
has for sale a valuable apparatus for killing the chrysalis and 
also well fitted for heating the water to reel the cocoons, and 
useful for any other purposes—itis so cheap it is within 
the power of poe any one to obtain. 

Instructions for spinning silk from the cocoons into warp 
and filling, sewing silk, and knitting silk — and dressing of 
the same —and receipts for coloring, are given by Adam 
Brooks on reasonable terms. Communications (post paid) 
may be addressed to ADAM BROOKS, South Scituate, 
Mass. Aug. 10 





NEW WORK ON SILK, 


vation of the Mulberry Tree. ‘Translated from the French.” 
Price 50 cts For sale at the New England Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Sureet : 

Oct. 26. JOSEPH BRECK & CO 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 

For sale, a few copies of Low’s Elements of Practical 
Agriculture, ilfustrated with numerous engravings, London 
oo; price $6 50, JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 
dec. 14 





FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


A Farm, situated in Medford, now occupied by Mr Noah 
Johnson, containing about 220 acres of land, in a high state 


pair. It has the advantage of the Boston and Lowell Rail- | 
road, and the Middlesex Canal running through it, and is | 
bounded on Mystic River, which afford great facilities for | 
transporting manure, &c. Possession given immediately. 

Also, A Tan Yard, in Charlestown, near Mystic River, | 
and occupied by the subscriber, containing 1000 vats, witt all 
the necessary buildings and machinery for carrying on the | 
tanning business extensively. Connected with the yard is a | 
water power si flicieut for grinding 2000 cords bark per year. | 
milling hides, smoothing leather, pamping, 4c. Also, a large | 
and very convenient wharf for landing bark and wood, Pos- | 
session given immediately. For further particulars inquire of | 
a TUF'IS, or JOSEPH F. TUrTSs, at the Yard. | 
Jee, 14, 4t 








RAW SILK AND SILK COCOONS. 


The Atlantic Silk Company at Nantucket will pay cash 
and the highest prices for any quantity of American Reeled 
Silk. The price wiil be regulated according to the quality 
and the manner in whieh itis reeled. ‘This Company will 
also contract to pay cash and the highest price for any quan- 
tity of Silk Cocoons raised the present year. Believing that 
it would be decidedly for the interest of cultivators that the 
price of cocoons shou'd be regulated by the quantity and 
quality of the silk which can be reeled from them, they pro- 
pose to receive and reel them, and allow the highest price for 
the silk which they will afford, in preference to purchasing 
them by the er as bv the mode proposed, the cultivator 
will realize all which they can possibly be made to produce. 
Where this course is objected to they will purchase them as 
they are usually sold, by the bushel ; in which case the price 
will vary according to the qualitv, age, mode of potléan, 
dampness, &c. 

It is the intention of this Company at al! times to offer 





liberal prices for Raw Silk and Silk Cocoons in any quantities, 
to be delivered at Nantucket, or at the Seed Store connected 
with the New England Farmer, No 52 North Market street, 
Boston. Communications on the subject may be addressed 
to WM. H. GARUNER, 
President Atlantic Silk Company. 
Nantucket, (Mass.) Sept. 7, 1836. 3m 
WANTED, 
To hire within five miles of the city of Boston, a good Farm, 
on a lease of five or ten years, containing from thirty to one 
hundred acres. Any person having such a place to let may 
hear of a tenant by addressing a letter to Isaac Wentworth, 
Dorchester, describing its situation and terms. Nov, 16. 





LINSEED OIL MEAL, 
The subscribers are now ready to supply Farmers and 
Stable Kespers with the above supérior article for feedin 
horses, cattle and swine, the quality and cheapness of whic 
has been fully tested by farmers in the vicinity, and stable 
keepers in the city, to whom reference wil! be given 

The Linseed Oil Meal is used generally as a substitute for 
corn meal, and is mixed with bran, or any other food havin 
little nourishment, or with cut hay and bran for horses; anc 
is believed to be as cheap food as corn meal at seventyfive 
cents per bushel. 

The price of the above is thirty dollars per ton, delivered 
at the mill in Medford, thirtytwo dollars in Soston. Apply at 
No. 10 Commercial wharf, or in Medford atthe mill, 

Nov. 23. GEO. L. STEARNS & CO. 





WANTED. 

One or two Young men from the country, to work on the 
Farm a :d assist in managing the boys. The requisites are 
an exemplary character, temperance, patience, Samper 
some knowledge of farming, and able and willing to work, 
To such, good encouragement aad constant employment will 
Those who wish to acquire a knowledge in the art 


be given. 

of farming in its various branches, particularly the silk busi- 

ness, mF be preferred. Application ee by testi- 
dressed to the 


monials from good practical men, may be ac 
subscriber. DANIEL CHANDLER, 
Superintendent Bosion Farm School. 





’ : e | 
Just published and received ‘The Silk Raiser’s Manual, or | 
the Art of Rearing and Feediag Silk Worms, and the Culti- | 


of cultivation ; the baildings are commodious and in good re- | 


every encouragement to silk cultivators by paying cash and | TALLow, tried, 


PRICES 


OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY. 











} PRM vv 
APPLEs, new {barrel | 2 25] 400 
Brans, white, . : ; ‘ 5 bushel | 175; 2% 
Brrr. mess. new, . | barrel | 1425 | 1475 
No. t, . : _. } 1200 12 50 
prime, ° 850) 9 SO 
Beeswax, (American) pound | 26 “0 
CHEESE, new milk, . pow | q 12 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, ; a 
southern, geese, | | oF 6 
FLax, American, } | 
Fisn, Cod, ’ . | quintal; 283! 300 
Fiour, Genesee, . . Gash . | barrel 10 62! 
Baltimore, Howard street, Tks 10 87 
Baltimore, wharf, | “6 110 50, 10 62 
Alexandria, ' oe 1062 10 7% 
Gratin, Corn, northern vellow | bushel 110, 132 
southern flat yellow - ; 100, 105 
white, } « | ga) ” 95 
Rye, northern, ” 140) 145 
Barley, : , ‘ : i 
Vats, northern,. (prime) ag 65 66 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 12500 28 50 
best English, new , 22 50 | On 50 
hard pressed, > 20 00 | 22 00 
ONEY, ' P . | gallon hw 50 
Hops, Ist quality new ° . . | pound v 10 
2d quality . ° ‘ . Bike 7 ) 
Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, .  . a 16 17 
southern, Ist sort, « . . “2 ee) 16 
LEATHER, Philadelphia city tannage, ” 30 32 
do country ao, - 2 27 
Baltimore city do, o 27 29 
do. dry hide | ”, 
New York red, light, ae | 24 95 
Boston do. slaughter, é 22 2 
do. light, ts 21) 23 
Lime, hest sort, cask 112; 144 
Mackere tL, No, I, new, ; barrel | 837) 8 62 
PLasTER Paris, per ton of 2200 Ibs. cask 300! § 42 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel |} 2900) 3000 
clear from other States “ 28 00! 29 50 
bone, middlings, scarce, . ss 
Sreeps, Herd’s Grass, . , : bushel} 300; 3 49 
Red Top, 6 75) 100 
Hemp, Ae “ 275) 300 
Red Clover, northern pound 13) 14 
Southern Clover, . . “ 10 il 
Sitk Cocoons,(American) . bushel] 2 75| 300 
i or Oe ee Ib. 9; 10 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 70; 7% 
American, full blood, washed, “ 65} 70 
do. 3-4ths do. és 60) 65 
do, 1-2 do. ad 50) 58 
do. 1-4 and common “ 45) & 
= , { Pulled superfine, “ 60 65 
s = Ist Lambs, ‘e 55) 60 
Eee eee: 
5 4. 3d do, 30 35 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 ets, 
less per Ib. 
PROVISION MARKET. 
KETAIL PRICES, 
Hams, northern, . ° |pound) 14| 15 
southern, and western, od 13; 14 
Pork, whole hogs, ‘ ° “« | 1! 12 
PoutTRY, chickens per pair, eS 16 
Burter,(tub) . , J Pe fh Rie 
lump . ° | oe oe 
Eaeas, i . |dozen| 28] $0 
PoTATORS, new, ‘ {bushel} 50} 75 
Ciper, . ' | barrel | | 22 

















Boston Harbor, Thumpson’s Island, Dec. 14, 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 

Farmer’s Library in 3 volumes, consisting of the American 
Gardener, by Thos. G, Fessenden, the American Orchardist, 
by Wihiam Kenrick, and the Complete Farmer, by Thos. 3. 
Fessenden. These are bound to match, at $3 forthe set, or 
will be sold separately for $1 each volume. 

Ruffin’s Essay on Caleareous Manure, 1,00. 

Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, new edition, a work of 
great value, price 1,25, 

The American Farrier, price 75 cts, 

Mrs Child’s Frugal Housewife, 50 cts. 

Kenrick’s American Silk Grower’s Guide, 42 ets. 

Cobb’s Silk Manual, 50 cts, 

Comstock's do. 50 cts. 

Forsyth on Fruit Trees. 

M’Mahon’s American Gardener. 

Loudon’s Complete Works. 

And will be supplied to order any work upon subjects eon- 
nected with Agricu!ture, Horticulture and Rural Eccnomy. 
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WAN SG 2G GAIN Xo 

THE WISE DECREE. 
‘¢Oh give me back the buds of Spring, 
Return again the Summer flower, 
For to the past my heart will cling, 
And still alloy the future hour ! 
Giveme the world in honor, truth, 
Bright as the vista seemed to be ! 
Give me again my joyous youth, 
And hopes that once were heaven to me !” 


Vain babbler, cease ! — the Spring's first bloom, 
Tie fragrant flower, the spreading tree, 

Were but the heralds of the tomb, 

Which timely will encircle thee, 

Behold them, emblems of thy fate, 

To warn thee of the sacred sway, 

Which makes the bright world desolate, 

When high-born hopes at once decay. 


Then look upon the world’s broad page, 
And as thyself would’st thou incline 
To recall youth and barter age, 

With all the cares and sorrows thine ? 
Would’st thou return again to life, 

And bear those trials o’er and o'er, 
Embittered by the toil and strife ! 

Ob wise decree —no more, no more ! 


‘ “I HAVE NOT TIME.” 
There is perhaps no excuse which is so fre- 
quently urged in palliation of a neglect of duty, as 
the short sentence which constitutes the caption 
to this article. It is brought forward by all clas- 
ses, on all occasions, and is not unfrequently con- 
sidered a valid excuse —and if a person who 
manifests even a modicum of judgment, method 
or industry, in the ordinary transactions of life, 
has not time in abundance to do any thing, and 
do it well too, which circumstance may require, 

Ifa person fails to keep an appointment either 
of business or pleasure, and is half an hour be- 
hind the stated time, the excuse always offered, 
with unblushing boldness is, “1 have so much to 
do, and so little time, that I declare it was im- 
pessible for me to be punctual to my appoint- 
ment.” ’ 

If a friend promises to exeuse some trifling 
service, and neglects to do it, when reminded of 
his remissness, he almost always shelters himself 
behind the hacknied excuse — “ I had not time.” 

If a lady defers returning the call of a friend 
beyond the time which even the utmost limits of 
fashion will permit, when reminded of her negli- 
gence, a sufficient excuse is always ready —she 
“ had not time.” 

If a mother neglects her children, and suffers 
them to wander through the streets with ragged 
clothes, hair uncombed, and face unwashed, she 
is exceedingly sorry that “she had not time to 
attend to the dear little things as she could wish.” 

If a mother is deficient in a still more impor- 
tant duty, and neglects to attend to the moral and 
religious instruction of her children — she affects 
to regret it exceedingly — but she must trust alto- 
gether to Providence for their standing and hap- 
piness in society, for she really has no time to at- 
tend to it. 

And this excuse is often made by the merchant, 
the lawyers, and the physician, and the clergy- 
man, for neglecting some important social or moral 
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| duty. It is, however, an excuse of a frivolous | 


nature, and one which should never be urged by 
a sensible man — it is tantamount to acknowledg- | 


ment of idleness, negligence, or incapacity, and | 


under any circumstances, will create impressions | 
highly unfavorable to the individual, It is well | 
known that those individuals who have accom- | 
plished most for the benefit of mankind, or for the | 
advancement of their reputation, never complain- | 
ed of want of time.— Bost. Jour. | 

} 





Harp Times in Scornann.— The Edinburgh | 
correspondent of the New York Mercantile Ad- | 
vertiser gives the following prospect of the poor | 
of Scotland : — 

“This season has been more unpropitious than | 
any in the memory of man. We have lad no so- | 
lar heat, of course our crops are very defective, | 
and it has rained daily almost, for three months | 
past, and a great deal of our hay crop has been | 


NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 





Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and near the great Western Rail Road. 

This establishment, which now comprises 25 acres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears, and 
of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
and the finest varieties kuown. 

75,000 Morus Multicaulis, or trae Chinese Mulberry Trees, 
can now be supplied, wholesale or retail. é 


Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also Herbaceous 


lost; such part of the grain as has been carried , flowering plants of the most beautifui varieties. 


in, is in very bad order, but there is still a great |, 


deal to reap, and in the high district of country, it 


potatoe crop too has failed ; provisions of course 
will be scarce and dear next winter and spring, 
and of bad quality, engendering cholera, and dis- 
eases, and discontent among the poor, who from 
their scanty earnings, will hardly be able to pro- 
cure necessary food. 


Temperance Anecpore.— As the good dea- 
con A————, on a cold morning in January, was 
riding by the house of his neighbor B , the 
latter was chopping wood and threshing his hands 
at hisdoor. ‘The usual salutations were exchang- 
ed, the severity of the weather briefly discussed, 
and the horseman made demonstraticns of passing 
on, when his neighbor detained him with, ‘ Don’t 
be in a hurry, Deacon ; would’nt you like a glass 
of good old Jamaica this morning ? ‘ Thank 
you kindly,’ said the old gentleman, at the same 
time beginning to dismount with all the delibera- 
tion becoming a Deacon, ‘I don’t care if J do.’ 
‘Ah, don’t trouble yourself to get off, Deacon,’ 
said his neighbor, ‘J merely asked for information ; 
we have not a drop in the house! — Exeter Vews 
Letter. 








Purapeipria Boy Mots.—“ Well, B . 
said a member of the bar to another, ‘I have 
been trying to wade through your tragedy, but I 
could not get on.’ ‘I dare say not,’ was the an- 
swer, ‘you found yourself beyond your depth.” 

‘ This isa miserable day,’ said another of the 
wrangling tribe to a professional friend, on one of 
the late raw and rainy mornings: true November 
weather: it provokes one to suicide; I have a 
great mind to blow my brains out ;’ ‘ Well, try it; 
you will be a glorious shot if you hit ’em,’ was 
the quick reply. 





Anecpore.—‘ We must be unanimous,’ obser- 
ved Hancock on the occasion of signing the Dec- 
laration of Independence, ‘there must be no pulling 
different ways ; we mustall hang together. ‘ Yes,’ 
added Franklin, ‘we must indeed all hang to- 
gether, or most assuredly we shall all hang sepa- 


rately !” 





It is said that one half of the Tobacco crop of 


; ; | 

is yet quite green, and as we have had already, | 
A ; a ‘ | to the city, 

frosts during the nights, that will not come to ma- 


turity, and be fit only for fodder to cattle. Our | — 





Ohio, is killed by the frost. 


Address by mail, post paid, to Wittiam Kenrick, New- 
on, Mass. ‘Trees and plants when ordered, are caretully 
selected, and labelled, and faithfully packed, and duly jor- 
worded from Boston by land or sea. ‘Transportation gratis 
Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 

¢ 


Sept. 21. 8m 





— ee 
SEEDS FROM HOLLAND. 


We have just opened a complete assortment of Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Turnip, Radish, Sweet Marjorum Seeds, &c., 
received direct from Holland, from the most celebrated Seed 
Establishment in Rotterdam, and warranted, fresh and pure, 
of a of 1836. 

We are now ready to execute orders for seed, of every 
variety. Orders from the south and west will meet with 
prompt and particular attention. We can with safety war- 
rant that we have the largest and best assortinent of Seeds 
to be found in New England. Excepting the kiuds above 
named, everv seed has been raised expressly for the Estab- 
lishment, or under our immediate supervision. 

Catalogues will be furnished gratis on application. 


Also received, 2,000 ibs. White Duteh Honeysukle Clover, 
fresh and clear, for sale atthe New Engtand Seed Store, 
Nos. 51 and 52 North Market street, Rostoa, by 

Sept. 28. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS SEED, 

The subscriber, as agent for Samuel Whitmarsh, offers for 
sale the seed of the genuine Morus MuLTICAULIS, raised in 
France the present year, and selected especially for Mr 
Whitmarsh. It will be sold in ounce papers at five dollars 

er paper. All orders, post-paid, directed to the subscriber, 
vorthampton, Mass. willbe only attended to. Also expected 
soon from abroad a quantity of the Chinese Mulberry Seed 
of this year’s growth, siedies to that imported last spring by 
Mr Whitmarsh, for which orders may be given. ; 
C. P. HUNTINGTON, Agent. 





Northampton, Nov. 23. 
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